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Start as veil as **in*-kind** levered resources from other government 
agencies and private sources are presented so that a full comparison 
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I 



INTRODUCTION 



This Cost and Cost-Effectiveness volume combines cost 
data collected during the spring and summer of 1974 from 15 
of the 16 Home Start projects with outcome data from the 6 
suTMiiative sites to produce findings and recommendations on 
the intra^-project cas1:-ef fectiveness of Home Start and the 
cost^ef fectiveness of Home Start as a Head Start option 
reaching families Head Start is not currently serving. 



Organization of the Volume 

Cost findings are presented in detail in Chapter 2. 
Both OCD dollars spent on Home Start as well as ^^in^-kind" 
levered resources from other government agencies and private 
sources are displayed so that a full comparison between pro- 
jects can be made in turns of total monetized resources de- 
livered to project families. 

Chapter 3 sets forth an analysis of intra^project 
efficiency in terms of technical efficiency (the home visit 
content and length) and cosL efficiency. The chapter ends 
with a presentation of hypothetical model budgets for dif- 
ferent project sizes located in different parts of the 
country designed to assist OCD in making future decisions 
about funding home based options. 

Chapter 4 contrasts Home Start costs with Head Start 
costs at four sites. 



Alaska did not provide cost data in time for the report. 
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II 



PROGRAM COST 



Introduction 

The financial record of the Home Start program is im-^ 
portant to policy makers and program administrators for 
several reasons. It is primarily important for purposes of 
program evaluation. It provides an estimate of the resource 
cost of the Home Start program agairst which can be weighed 
the benefits the program has achieved. It is important/ 
secondly f as a guide for improvTng budgetary performances in 
1:he future. Tt> the extent that the past record-diseloses 
differences across local budgets in the expenditures made 
for particular budget categories it may suggest budgeltary 
areas where greater future control should be exercised. The 
pas^. financial record is useful also because it shows how 
program cost is affected by policy and administrative deci-* 

sions how cost would be affected, for example/ by a 

decision to reduce or increase the caseload of the average 
home visitor. Finally, the past financial record provides 
important information to those who wish to know the costs 
of alternative plans for. future expansion of the Home Start 
program. 

The objective of this chapter is to present the Home 
Start Program cost and to explain how resources have been al^ 
located acro.5S various budget categories. The chapter is retro 
spective and descriptive only. No attempt will be made to 
evaluate program efficiency or to compare Home Start spendina 
with alternative uses of federal and private resources. These 
latter issues are addressed in later Chapters of this volume. 



The cost expenditure information presented below 
pertains to the eight-month period from October 1^ 1973/ to 
May 31, 1974. This period was chosen for two reasons. 
First/ it maintains consistency between this chapter and 
other volumes of tftis report/ where the data (especially the 
psychometric results reported in Volume II) all pertain to 
the October- to-May period. Secondly, the eight-month period 
was chosen to facilitate cost/expendit\ire comparison acrofjs 
local projects by eliminating summer months/ when some local 
projects reduce the scope of their operations or shut down 
completely (while others maintain normal* schedules ) . 
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The chapter is divided into three major sections. The 
first section provides information on the total cost of the 
Home Start program and the division of that total cost into 
cost to the primary sponsor, the Office of Child Development, 
and cost to other public agencies and private donors. 
The second section compares costs, sources of funding and 
expenditure patterns across fifteen of the sixteen local 
Home Start projects.^ The last section addresses the rela- 
tionship between program cost and the number of families the 
program has served. 



Cost and Expenditure patterns: National Level 

Most of the resources used by the Home Start Program 
are paid for out of funds provided to local project offices 
by the Office of Child Development, part of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. The remainder of 
the resources used by the local projects — approximately 
22 per cent — consists of goods and labor services contri- 
buted by other government agencies (e.g., medical examina- 
tions provided by county health departments) or by private 
organizations and individuals (e.g., donated office space and 
medical checkups by private physicians) . The reader is 
referred to Tables II-l, II-2 and 11-3 below for complete 
numerical detail .of cost and expenditure patterns of the Home 
Start program at the national level. ^ 

Between October 1, 1973 and May 31, 1974 total expen- 
diture of CCD dollars for the Home Start program was 
$1,022 million. Were all local projects to spend OCD 
funds at the same rate for a full year as they did for the 
eight month period under consideration, the annual cost of 
the fifteen local projects would have been $1,534 million. 
Since most local projects reduce operations or close down 
completely during Summer months, actual OCD expenditures are 
estimated at $1.35 million (or $90 thousand /project). 

An expenditure of $1,022 million betwetsn 10/1/73 and 
5/31/74 can be put in perspective in several ways. During 
that same period it represented: 



■tpinancial statements from the Alaska project were not 
available at the time of this writing, so cost/expenditure 
data for Alaska are not included in the tables or in the 
analysis of costs below. 
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• the total budget for 167 "average", low 
income/ urban families of four;! 

• $1 for every $317 spent on the Head Start 
program; ^ 

o one thousandth of one per cent of the total 
outlays of HEW.^ 

The percentage distribution of expenditure of OCD 
funds across budget categories (given in Table rrrl) indicates 
that the Home Start Program/ like almost all social ser- 
vice prograittS/ is highly labor intensive. Salaries/ wages 
and fringe benefits for project staff accotint for approxi- 
mately- 7T% of the average local project's expenditures of 
bcD dollars. Travel expenses and consumable supplies are 
the moat important, nonrpersonnel costs,.. ^. Less., thanUii. ... _ 
of every OCD dollar is spent on office space and durable 
equipment. The next section of this chapter will consider 
the extent to which the budgetary allocation patterns that 
emerge at the national level are consistently joaintained 
from one local project to another. 

An important feature of the contractual arrangements 
between the Office of Child Developsment and local Honie Start 
project offices is that at least 10ft of every dollar 
provided by OCD must be matched by resources contributed 
from the local community. For only one local project (Ari- 
zona) of the fifteen considered here is this matching 
obligation not required. In fact/ all local projects 
(including Arizona) have been successful to vairying degrees 
in augmenting resources paid for by oCD with resources 
obtained from the local community. 

For the eight month period under consideration the 
estimated value of locally contributed goods and services 
was S287 thousand across the fifteen local projects (Alaska 
ertcluded) . Scaled by a factor of 1.5 to project from an 



^Data oil low income budgets were. .obtained from U*S. Depart- 
ment of Labor/' Monthly Labor Review / August/ 1974. 

^Estimate based on obligations for fiscal 1974 for Head 
Start plus DOA Head Start food programs. Source: Office 
of Child Development. 

October "to- May outlays of HEl* are recorded in U.S. Depart-* 
ment of Commerce/ Survey of Current Business ^ August ^ 1974. 



Table II-l 



EXPENDITURES OF OCD FUNDS 
BY BUDGET ITEM 

(October 1, 1973 to May 31, 1974) 



Item 



Total 
15 Programs 



Percent 
of Total 



"Average" 
Program Projected 
to 12 months (1) 



Personnel 799,370 

Salaries and Wages 664,653 

Fringe Benefits 71,639 

Consultants and 

Contract Services 63,078 



78 

65 
7 



79,937 
66,465 
7,164 

6,308 



Non~ Personnel 222 ,992 

• Travel 84,102 

Space Cost and Rental 24,856 

Consumable Supplies 65,879 

Equipment Cost and 

Rental .20,495 

Other Costs 27,660 



22 
8 
2 
6 

2 
3 



22,299 
8,410 
2,486 
6,588 

2,050 
2,766 



Total 



1,022,362 



100 



102,236 



(1) The entries in this column were obtained by dividing the 
corresponding entrees by the number of local programs (15) 
and then multiplying the results by a factor of 1.5 to 
scale 8 month figures to a 12 month basis. As a result, 
the 12 month projections assume all local programs at 
full operation throughout the entire year. In fact, several 
local programs close dovm during the summer months. 
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eight to a twelve month period/ this figure suggests that annual 
contributions from community sources would amount to $430 
thousand. Of the $287 thousand worth of resources actually 
documented^ approximately 43% was obtained from private 
organizations and individuals ^ while the balance came from 
a variety of state and federal government agencies (inclu- 
ding, to a limitscl extent* from OCD indirectly in the 
form of contributions from local Head Start offices) . 
Slightly more than half of local contributions was in the 
form of donated professional services (largely medical). 
The remaining one half was fairly evenly divided among 
non-professional services, donafced office space and consum- 
able materials. 

An item-by-itero examination of the resources Home 
Start offices obtain from community sources reveals a very 
broad spectrum of goods and services — some of which are 
vital to the program*s operations and some of which serve 
less critical needs. Table II. 2 presents a breakdown of contri-^ 
buted resources into "core** and ^'supplemental" categories. 
In the "core" category are grouped such items as services 
donated by doctors^ teachers/ secretaries and bookkeepers; 
donated office space and office equipment; educational 
materials; tuition for adult education classes; legal aid; 
job counseling; and donations of cash. In the "supplemental" 
category have been grouped: refreshments for parties and 
picnics; volunteer time for party cleanups chaperones^ 
transportation expenses and admission tickets for field 
trips to parks, zOos, fire houses and police stations > 
airplane rides; toys, Indian costumes and other similar 
items . 

In many cases the decision as to which category a 
particular item belongs is clear-cut. In other cases the 
choice is ambiguous, and "best estimate" judgments have 
been made on the basis of limited descriptions of the item 
involved. Because the dividing line between "core" and 
"■supplemental" is not clear-cut and because, as Table 11^2 
indicates, resources represent less than 10% of all resources 
obtained from the local sources, future references and 
estimates of OCD resources refers to the total of both kinds 
of resources. 

The total resource cost of the Home Start Program, 
the sum of OCD expenditures and the value of contributed 
goods and services, was $1.31 million for the eight month 
period of full operation. Projected cost for twelve months 
of full operation would be $1.96 million, or about $130 
thousand for the average local project. Again, personnel 
costs consume the largest share of the total program budget, 
slightly more than 75%. 

11 
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Table I 1-2 



RESOURCES OBTAINED FROM NON-OCD SOURCES 
BY SOURCE, BY TYPE OF RESOURCE AND BY PRIORITY TO PROGRAM 
(October 1, 1973 to May 31, 1974) 



CATEGORY 



TOTAL FOR 15 SITES 



ESTIMATED 
VALUE OF RESOURCES OBTAINED 



CORE 



258,673 



SUPPLEMENTAL 
28,250 



TOTAL 



286,923 



BY SOURCE 

government agency 
private donor 



147,239 
111,434 



17,402 
10,848 



164,641 
122,282 



BY TYPE OF RESOURCE 

cash • 1,670 0 1,670 

professional services 145,381 3,475 148,856 

non-professional time 28,122 11,876 39,998 

space 37,128 0 37,128 

consumable materials 37,454 12,472 49,926 

durable materials 8,918 427 9,345 
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Several differences are apparent when one compares 
expenditure allocations within the OCD^-funded budget with 
expenditure allocations within the total budget. While 
personnel costs represent approximately the same fraction of 
the two budgets, allocations within the personnel category 
ate noticeably different when contributed professional 
services are added to staff costs paid for by OCD. Donated 
professional services alone account for 16% of the overall 
budget. Table II 3 indicates that roughly one quarter of all 
the labor services used by the Home Start program are 
obtained from non-OCD funds. The other difference one 
notices in comparing the OCD and overall budgets is that 
the cost of office space represents about twice the fraction 
of the overall budget that it represents of the OCD budget ^ but 
this item still consumes less than 5* of every program 
dollar. The conclusion still remains that Home Start is a 
labor intensive progrem. 



Comparison of Cost and Expenditure patterns Across Local 
S ite s 

The financial infomtdtion made available by local 
Home Start offices iudicates substantial variation across 
the fifteen local projects in expenditures of OCD funds ^ in 
the value of resources consumed and in the patterns by 
which resources are allocated across the various budget 
categories. Tables II-4 through. iI-10 beginning on page 12 
present detailed numerical evidence of these inter"Site drTTerences 

During the eight month period under consideration the 
average local Home Start project spent $68.2 thousand of 
OCD funds, obtained $19.1 t^iousand worth of goods and 
services from community contributions and consumed^ in all/ 
$87.3 thousand worth, of resources. Few local budgets 
adhered closely to these averages. OCD expenditures range 
from a low of $50.7 thousand in Massachusetts to a high of 
$86.1 thousand in West Virginia. Resources obtained from 
community contributions range from a low of $6.2 thousand 
in North Carolina to a high of $33.0 thousand in Nevada. 
The range for total resource cost is also large — * Massa* 
chusetts and West Virginia again on the lower and upper 
encls of the distribution respectively. 

There are clear differences in the extent to which 
local projects rely on alter^iate sources of non-OCD resources. 
Kansas/ Gl io and West Virginia obtain the major share of 
their contributions from the private sector. Contributions 
at the remaining sites are divided fairly evenly between 
public and private sources. 
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Table II-3 



TOTAL COST OF HOME START BY BUDGET IT£M 
(October 1, 1973 to May 31, 1974) 



Item 



Personnel 

Project Staff 
Non-Project Professional 
Services 

Non-Professional Service 

tton-Personnei 
Travel 
Space 

Consumable Supplies 

Equipment 

Other 

TOTAL 



From OCD 
Fimds . 

799 f 370 
736,292 

63,078 
0. 

222,922 
84,102 
24,856 
65,879 
20,495 
27^660 

1,022,362 



Prom other 
Sources (1) 

188,854 
0 

148,856 
39,998 

98,069 

0(2) 

37,128 
49,926 

5,345 

1,670 



All 
Sources 

988,224 
736,292 

211,934 
39,998 

321,061 
84,102 
61,984 

115,805 
29,840 
29,330 



286,923 1,309,285 



SurcS^!^!!^no?'iusl%S^^ resources obtained from non-OCD 
"Higte? PriS^it?" resources previously listed as 

t^ce?^coiL^''rf^^"'='^*'^^^'^^"^^ -^^^^ other 

f™= f .column are travel-related contributions: volun- 

Ssolinrit?! ^^^^"^ °" *^ipS' donations of 
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There is substantial variation in the relative impor- 
tance local projects place on certain types of budget items. 
Arizona allocates only 58% of its total resources to the 
personnel category and 42% to non-personnel.*'* In contrast, 
Utah devotes 91% of its resources to personnel and only 9% 
to now-personnel. in Ali^bema, home visitors' salaries 
and fringe benefits account for only 20% of the total 
resource budget; in Kansas the share is 42%. Arizona 
devotes almost four times as large a share of its total 
budget (31%) to administrative and office staff as 
Texas-IMC (8%). Staff specialists, paid consultants and 
donated professional time represent 42% of the total 
resources consumed in Alabama but only 8% -lh Kansas. 
These differentials are too large to be ignored. 

There are several reasons for substantial variations 
in cost and expenditure patterns across local projects. Dif^ 
ferences in the number of families served account for a sub^ 
stantial part of the variation in overall budgets. The 
availability of community resources in the public and private 
sectors is an important determinant of the amount of contri" 
buted resources local projects capture. In Arizona, for 
example, the Home Start project is located on an Indian 
reservation where the potential for contributions from com^ 
munitv sources is limited. 

The local project administrator determines the resource 
mix which will best serve the needs of the project's client 
families. These administrative judgments are a critical 
determinant of intra-budget allocation patterns. The fact 
that there are several distinct patterns of resource allocation 
suggests that alternative service models are being used in differ^ 
ent projects. In Nortfi Carolina, Ohio and Tennessee, for example, 
the ratio of administrative staff to home visitor staff 
(measured in terms of dollars spent on each) is three 
or four times higher than in Kansas and Texas^TMC. A high 
ratio of administrative staff to home visitor staff should 
result in more intensive training and supervision of home 
visitors and greater success in obtaining community contri- 
butions than would occur where this ratio is low. Home 



Included in the non-personnel resources used by the Arizona 
project is a $10,500 contribution of Indian costumes. When 
this item is removed from the budget, the personnel vs. 
non-personnel breakdown of the Arizona budget is 65% and 
35% respectively — a somewhat less atypical distribution. 
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start projects in Alabama, Nevada, Tennessee and Texas- 
Houston are operating with a much higher ratio of special 
service personnel^ to home visitors than do projects in 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Kansas and Massachusetts* 
Variations in the specialists/home visitor ratio should 
resxilt in variations in the special services received by 
project families (medical, dental and psychological services, 
job counseling and legal aid) and in variations in the 
specialized training received by home visitors* How 
resources are allocated with a local project's budget 
clearly will be affected by the type of service model the 
project has chosen to use* 

Another cause of the variations in intra-budget 
spending patterns is site-to-site variation in salary 
scales* As Table 11-10 indicates, the average weekly salaries 
of home visitors and project administrators differ substan^ 
tially from pne site to another* A part of this difference 
is ,the result of regional variations in the cost of labor* The 
cost of living and therefore the cost of labor is much higher 
in Massachusetts, for example, than it is in a rural area in the 
South* But regional variation in labor costs is not the only 
determinant of site*-to*-site differences in salairy scales* 
Some local projects pay higher scales because they hire 
more educated and therefore more costly staff* 

Even when adjustment is made for differences in the 
cost of living and differences in the education of staff 
members, some local projects still i:>ay higher salaries* 
These remaining differentials are probably the result of 
a conscious decision on the part of some administrator as 
to what salary scale is most appropriate* Site^-to-site 
variation in the difference between weekly salaries of 
directors and weekly salaries of hoiae visitors are clearly 
the result of such administrative decisions* A comparison 
of average weekly salaries of heme visitors with average 
weekly budgets of low income families in the same locality 
(see TaJ-^le II*-10) produced pne obvicus conclusion: home 
visitors are receiving a marginal wage* 



Staff specialists, paid consultants and local professionals 
Who contribute professional services* 
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Table I I -4 



COMPARISON OF LOCAL PROJECTS 



VALUE OF RESOURCES 


OBTAINED 


PROM VARIOUS 


SPONSORS 








(October 1, 


1973 to May 31, 1974) 








Local* project 


Government i 


iqency 


Private 


Total 








-i ' Total 


Resources 




Alabama 
Arizona 


69,668 
77.332 
65,556 


15,738 
14 .100 
12,618 


85,406 
91,432 
78,174 


13,128 
1,586 
6,025 


98,534 
93,018 
84,199 




California 
Kansas 

U n jf^T^ 1 V n ^ ^ 

ftas s acnus e u us 


61,227 
50,C52 


9,412 
5,367 

• 


70,639 
61,340 
56,019 


9,216 
10,521 
3,266 


79,855 
71,861 
59,285 




Nevada 
New York 
Noroi Laro ii na 


66,960 
58,563 
60,359 


18,999 
15,719 
3,798 


35,959 
74, 282 
64,157 


13,998 
10,803 
2,412; 


99,957 
85,085 
66,569 




Ohio 

Tennessee 
Texas (Houston) 


83,692 
73,255 
76,716 


6,048 
4,293 
9,434 


89,740 
77,548 
86,150 


13,548 
4,347 

7^598 


103,288 
81,895 

93,748 




Texas (TMC) 
Utah 

West Virginia 


69,431 
66,075 
86,111 


19,844 
17,489 
7,207 


89,275 
83,564 
93,318 


4,597 
3,492 
17,745 


93,872 
87,056 
111,063 




Average-AlX Sites 


68,157 


10,976 


79,134 


■ 8,152 


87,286 





(1) The figures in these columns reflect all resources obtained from 
non-OCD, not just those previously labeled "Higher Priority'' 

(2) Alaska is not included because financial information from that 
site was not available at the time this report was written. 
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Table II-5 

COMPARISON OF LOCAI. PROJECTS : 
PERCijNTAGE OF RESOURCES OBTMKED FROM VARIOUS SPONSORS 
(October 1, 1973 to May 31, 1974) 



Government Agenc y Iton- 



Local project 


OCD 


Other 


Total 


Private 


ocn 


Alabama 


71 


16 


87 


13 


29 


Arizona 


83 


15 


98 


2 


17 


Arkansas 


78 


15 


93 


7 


22 


California 


77 


12 


88 






KansaiS 


79 


6 


85 


15 ~ 


21 


Massachusetts 


85 


9 


94 


6 


15 


Nevada - 


67 


19 


86 


14 


33 


New York 


69 


18 


87 


13 


31 


North Carolina 


91 


6 


96 


4 


9 


Ohio 


81 


6 


87 


13 


19 


Tennessee 


89 


5 


95 


5 


11 


Texas (Houston) 


82 


10 


92 


8 


18 


Texas (TMC) 


74 


21 


95 


5 


26 


Utah 


76 


20 


; 96 


4 


24 


West Virginia 


78 


6 


84 


16 


22 


Average - 
All Sites 






91 




22 


78 


13 


9 



18 

13 



Table 



COMPARISON OF LOCAL I'H0.7ECTS : 
EXPEHDXTOEB OF OCD FUNDS 
(October I* 1973 to May 31, 1974) 



Tex. 1^. 





AU. 




Arte. 


Calif, xan. 


Kas8. 


Kev. 


H.V. 


H.C. 




T«nn. 


HOUS. 




Utth 


H.Va. 






58 f 130 


49f257 


56f522 


48fIB6 


39 f 092 


45,449 


50f652 


46 f 716 


46,644 


73f249 


52 f 398 


58,409 


48,824 


60,707 


65 f 135 


53f29I 


HCM Visitors 


20f0G0 


32f 525 


30f047 


2Sf993 


29f905 


25 f 097 


23f68I 


2£f063 


17 f 730 


33f698 


14 f 695 


24 f 373 


32 f 007 


33 f 003 


35f57$ 


26f853 


AiSmin. staff 


I3f975 


I5f482 


16 f 993 


I3f576 


8,722 


18,575 


I5f753 


I9f943 


I6f92I 


28f€06 


I5fG25 


9f793 


7,530 


14,621 


17 f 088 


IS f 600 


Specialists 


24 f 095 


If 250 


9f482 


8f6I7 


4$5 


1,777 


IIf:i8 


If7I0 


Uf993 


I0f945 


22 f 078 


23 f 243 


9f287 


13 f 003 


12 f 471 


I0f838 


Kbn-Pflrsonn^I 


IIf53a 


28 f 075 


9f034 


I3f04I 


17 f 673 


5f203 


I6,30B 


IIf847 


I3f7lS 


10 f 443 


20f857 


I8f307 


20f607 


5,368 


20r976 


14,866 


Travel 


4*977 


8fI32 


7^348 


2f335 


5f33I 


2f42I 


5f293 


1,289 


5,681 


7f079 


5f67^ 


Sf8l7 


7^596 


4,007 


11,133 


5f607 


Space 


2f828 


1^399 


528 


If 809 


3f8B8 


If60I 


3fS44 


4f81S 


659 


0 


If 718 


0 


1,944 


323 


0 


If 65 7 


Consuoables 


2f519 


6f36C 


If 443 


6fI95 


3fG63 


If 028 


4f044 


3f34I 


4f5I6 


If50I 


I0f83I 


9f265 


5f2I7 


371 


5f585 


4f392 


Equipiaent 


I2S 


9f5I7 


(774) 


If 222 


4 


40 


2f:.72 



272 



Ifa42 


132 


If 0^6 


3fI84 


If 185 


4 


473 


1,366 


Other 


IfOB8 


2f667 


489 


If 400 


4f787 


113 


If'S55 


2fI30 


If 017 


If 741 


If539 


41 


4f665 


663 


3f785 


Ifd44 


Total 


69,668 


77*332 


65f55G 


61 f 227 


56 f 765 


S0f652 


66f960 


58f563 


60f359 


83 f 692 


73f255 


76 f 7 16 


69f43I 


66,075 


86 fill 


68fI57 



(1) Frlngfi bditefits have baon allocated to these categoriao on the basis of the ratio of wages and salaries in each category 
to total vrages and sa^arios. 

(2) IncIudeB pai<3 consultants ana *ttaff spoclalistfi. 20 



Table 11-7 . 
COHPARISOn OF LOCAL FItDJECTS ' 
PEBCHHTAGE ALSiOCXtXOH OF CCD FUKDS 
ACIK»SS BUDGET CATEGORIES 

(October If 1973 to Hay 31, 1&74) 
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Ari2. 




CaUf. 


Kan. 


Kass. 


Hov. 


K.Y. 


K.C. 


Olio 






THC 


^ Utah 






Personnel 


83.4 


63.7 


86.2 


78.7 


68.$ 


89.7 


75.7 


79.8 


77.3 


87.5 


71.5 


76.1 


70.3 


91.9 


75.6 


78.2 


Home visitor© 


28.8 


42.1 


45.8 


42.5 


52.7 


49.6 


35.4 


42.3 


29.4 


40.3 


20.1 


31.8 


46.1 


50.0 


41.3 


39.4 


JVdbdn. Staff 


20.1 


20.0 


25.9 


22.1 


15.4 


36.7 


23.5 


34.1 


28.0 


34.2 


21*3 


12.8 


10.9 


22.1 


19. B 


22.9 


Specif is U 


31.6 


X.6 


14.5 


14. 1 


0.8 


3.S 


16.8 


2.9 


19.9 


13. 1 


30.1 


31.5 


13.4 


19.1 


14.5 


15.9 


tftm^Per donne I 


16.6 


36.3 


13.8 


21.3 


31. 1 


10.3 


24.4 


20.2 


22.7 


12.5 


28.5 


23.9 


29.7 


8.1 


24.4 


21*8 


Travel 


7.1 


10. 


U.2 


3.8 


9.4 


4.8 


7.9 


2.2 


9.4 


8*5 


7.7 


7.6 ' 


10.9 


6.1 


12.9 


0.2 


space 


4.1 


1.8 


0.8 


3.0 


6.9 


3.2 


5.0 


$.2 


I.I 


0 


2*4 


0 


2.8 


0.5 


0 


2,4 


ConsumAbles 


3.6 


8.2 


2.2 


10. 1 


6.5 


2.0 


6-0 


5.7 


7.5 


1.8 


14.8 


12. 1 


7.5 


0.6 


6.5 


6.4 




0.2 


12.3 


(1.2) 


2.0 




O.l 


3.2 


• 0.5 


3.1 


0.2 


1.5 


4.2 


1.7 


It 


0.6 


2*0 


Other 


1.6 


3.5 


0.8 


2.4 


8.4 


0.2 


2.2 


3.6 


1.7 


2.1 


2.1 


0.1 


6.7 


1.0 


4.4 


2.7 




100 


100 


100 


100 

■ 


100 


100 


XOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


r2 



Table 

COMPARISON OF LOCAL PROOECTS^ 
TOTAL RESOOBCE ' COSTS 
(October 1, 1973 to May 31, 1974) 



Tex. ti«x. 

Alft. ^riz. krk. Calif. Kan. Waas. Hftv. W.Y. h.c. Chic ttom. aoui. TOC Otah . If.Vfc. AVERASE 



Pe runnel 


84f2B0 


53M53 


65 f 785 


52,047 


44,167 


50f036 


76,352 


65,689 


52,267 


85,861 


1 

58,678 


69,753 


7^,316 


78,953 


78,587 


65,858 


Home Visitors 


20*060 


32 f 525 


30 f 047 


25,993 


29*905 


25,097 


:23,681 


25,063 


17,730 


33,698 


14,695 


29,373 


32,007* 


33f003 


35,576 


.26,853 


Administrativa 
and Office 
Staff 


13,975 


15 f 482 


16.993 


13f576 


8,722 


18f575 


15,753 


19,943 


16,921 


28,606 


625 


9,793 


7,530 


14,621 


17,088 


15,600 


Staff: Specialists 
Consultants and Donat* 
ed Professional Time 


41,352 


4f050 


12f828 


11,308 


4f790 


6,312 


33fOU 


20,683 


15,131 


20,273 


25,121 


35,060 


29,006 


29.479 


23fI63 


.20,762 


Donated 

Non^ Profess ional 
Time 


8f893 


1*396 


5*917 


lfl70 


750 


52 


3,9(M 


0 


2,485 


3,284 


3,237. 


527 


3,773 


1,850. 


2,760 


2,667 


Non*Personnel 


14f254 


39,565 


18f^4 


27,808 


£7,694 


9f249 


23,605 


19,396 


14,302 


17,427 


23,217 


23,995 


21,556 


8,103 


32,476 


21,404 


Travel 


4,977 


8,132 


7,348 


2,335 


5,331 


2,421 


5,293 


1,289 


5,681 


7,069 


5,673 


5,817 


7,596 


4,007 


11,133 


5,607 


Space 


3f728 


1,399 


8f402 


8,274 


Ll,291 


4,366 


3^344 


4,815 


659 


5,654 


2,778 


638 


2,289 


1,947 


2,400 


4,132 


Con8um4ibIes 


3,799 


17flO0 


2,949 


13,962 


5,048 


2f309 


6,647 


9,215 


4,814 


2,401 


11,837 


14,265 


5,292 


1,482 


14,665 


7,720 


Equipment 


662 


10 f 267 


(774) 


1,657 


1,237 


40 


5,»\ 


1,947 


2,08$ 


562 , 


1,390 


3,234 


1,664 


4 


473 


1,989 


Other 


lf088 


2,667 


489 


1,580 


4*787 


113 


2,930 


2,130 


1,062 


1,741 


1,539 


41 


4,715 


663 


3,705 


1,955 


Total 


98,534 


93f018 


84,199 


79,855 


71,861 


59,285 


99,957 


85,085 


66,569 


103,288 


81,895 


93,748 


93,872 


87,056 


111,063 


87,285 



Table II" 9 

COMPARISON OF LOCAL PBOJECTS ' 
PERCENTAGE ALLOCATION OF TOTAL HESOURCB COST 
ACBOSS BUDGET CATEGORIES 
(October I, 1973 to May 31, 1974) 

Tex* Tex. 





Ala. 


Aris. 


Al%* 


CaUf. 


Kan* 




Hev* 


H*y* 


H,C* 


Ohio 


Tenn. 


HOUS* 




Utah 


«* ra* 


AVERUCE 


Porsonn^l 


85*5 


57*5 


78*1 


65.2 


SI, 5 


84*4 


76.4 


77*2 


78*5 


33. 1 


71*7 


1 

74*4 




TV • r 


rli + c 




cvswG visicvrs 




U 






41, 6 


42* 3 


23*7 


29,5 


\ 

26*6 


32.6 


17. 9 


26.0 


34*1 


37,9 


32.0 


30,8 


Admin is t ra tive 
and 0£fice Staff 


14* 2 


16,6 


20.2 


17,0 




31* 3 


1 ^ A 


^ J, 


^!>*4 


^ f * / 


l7* 1 




8.0 








Staff Specialists 
ConsuXtitnts and Donat~ 
Professional Tiine 


42*0 


4, 4 




14,2 


6,7 


10,7 


33*0 


24,3 


22* 7 


19 *S 


30*7 


37*4 


30,9 


33,9 


20.9 


23,8 


Donated 

Non"Pro f e s s iona 1 




1.5 


7.0 


1.5 


l.O 


O.l 


3*9 


0 


3*7 


3*2 


4*0 


'0.6 


4*0 


2,1 


2*5 


3.1 


tK)n~ Personnel 


14*5 


42*5 


21*9 


34*8 


38.5 


15.6 


23*6 


22*8 


21*5 


16*9 


28*4 


25.6 


23.0 


9.3 


29.2 


24.5 


Travel 


5*1 


8.7 


8.7 


2.9 


7.4 


4*1 


5,3 


1*5 


8*^ 


6*8 


6*9 


6.2 


8.1 


4*6 


10«0 


6.4 


space 


3.8 


1.5 


10,0 


10*4 


15,7 


7,4 


3.4 


5*7 


1,0 


5.5 


3,4 


0.7 


2,4 


2*2 
< 


2.2 


■^■.7 


Consumables 


3.9 


18.4 


3*5 


17.5 


7.0 


3.9 


6*7 


10*8 


7*2 


2.3 


14*5 


15*2 


5.6 


1.7 


13.2 


8.8 


£<Iuipnent 


0,7 


11*0 


(0.9) 


2,1 


1.7 


0.1 


J. 4 


2*3 


3*1 


0.5 


1*7 


3,5 


1.8 


« 


0.4 


2.3 


Other 


1*1 


2.9 


0*6 


2,0 


6,7 


0,2 


2.9 


2.5 


1*6 


1.7 


1*9 


« 


5*0 


0.8 


3.4 


26 

2,2 


Ototal 


100 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


, 100 


100 


100 


XOO 


ioo 


XOO 


100 


100 


100 



ROHB START' SAXARIES' AND SMABY DIFFERENTIALS 

ACROSS Am WITHIN PiWJECTS * 

(site locations not ident^ified^to ^avoid dis*^ 
closure of individuals*' salari'es) 



Meekly ^ 
Home Start Salaries 


Average 
Weekly Budget, 
Low Income 
Famiiv 


- 

Director's 
Salary as % 

of. low ^ 

InccMe Budget 


. Home Visitbrs^, 
Salary as . \ . tit 
Low. Income' 
Budciet - 


' Koroe Visitors.*' 
.Salary as :.%Apj5: 
Director *s^P^^^J 
' Salary^ 


Project 
Director 


' Hone 
Visitor 


$142 


$80 


$153 


93* 


52%" -." ■ ' 


■ - •■ ■ 56%;':-'''-' 


243 


89 


146 


X66 


61- 


-37 . ; . . ; 


176 


88 


145 


122 


- 61 


50 - V - 
■ # .,■ • 


162 


95 ' 


153 


106 


62 


59 ' 


249 


102 


159 


157 . „ 


64 


41 ■ '\ 


161 


90 


-140 


115 


64 


56 


145 


93 


140 


104 


66 


64 


260 


95 


140 


186 


68 


37 . 


118 


104 


143 




68 


88 


236 


97 


140 


169 


69 


41 


161 


106 


153 


106 


69 


66 


307 


119 


156 


197 


76 


39 


237 


132 


173 


137 


76 ' 


56 


200 


125 


156 


128 


80 


63 


237 


133 


157 


151 


85 


56-- 

i 



- 4' 



Averages for period 10/1/73 to 5/31/74. 



Data represent total expenditures (including all tut payments) of an average 
low income family of four in the SMSA nearest the Home Start site; for those 
sites in states for which no s;4SA data were available, average budgets for 
non-metropolitan locations in the region were used; data are based on price 
levels in the autumn of 1973, Source*. U,S, Department of labor. Monthly 
I>abor Review, August, 1974* 



Home Start Cost Pgr Family Served 



Unit cost is usually defined as cost per ntiit of output 
produced* Estimates of such' unit costs are useful jneassiires 
of the relative efficiency of different processe*? for 
producing the same goods or services'* The' process which 
minimizes unit cost is tiie one which minimizes the quantity^ of ^ 
input necessary .to produce a giveA^level^of" Wltput (or maxir; , 
mizes the output that is obtained, fron , a given /leyel of irijpujbl)>; 
Measures of co3t per unit of output provided for local Hoiy v^. A 
Start projects would permit a raiaJcing of the cpst/ef fectiveness 
of the local projects* / ^ / /' - 

The most difficult problem that must be dealt with in 
estimating cost per unit of output produced fox a; social _ . 
service program^ like Home Start, is finding ah operational . ! 
definition of the unit of service provided,; if only ooe^kind^ 
of service were being produced, an ideal, definition, would 
take account of the number of persons being seJryed^ . the 
quantity of service provided to each and ^thetf Ijuality of the 
average unit;. The unit of service provided/by.>the Home Start ^ 
program is particularly difficult to define because more than 
a single type of service is provided to tlie civjafage Home 
Start family* The problem of constructing an output measure 
for a multiple service program is usually, dealt with by 
calculating a market value for each type of service provided 
and then constructing a measure of the market value of all 
services produced by multiplying the market value for each 
type of service by the quantity produced of each^ and adding 
the results* A dollar of market value then becomes the measure 
of the unit of service ^ and unit cost is then defined as 
cost per dollar *s worth of market value provided* 

This approach cannot be used for the iJome Start program 
because insufficient information is availar^le with which to 
place a market value on the services provided by an early child 
hood intervention program. The market value of a one-point 
gain on the Pre*-School Inventory Test simply is not known. As 
a result, no acceptable operational definition of th^ rnit of 
service provided by a Home Start project is available. Since 
cost per unit of service provided cannot be estimated for 
Home Start projects / unit cost estimates^with which to measure 
relative co&t/ef fectiveness of loca3 projects are not avails- 
able* 

The term *'unit cost" is used below, but the definition 
being used for it is cost per unit (family) receiving Home 
Start services^ While not usable as measures of the relative 
cosV effectiveness of local Home Start projects ^ measures of 
cost per family served are important in their own right. Any 
social service program, including Home Start, can be viewed 
as an income transfer program, in which the income being 
transferred ^.s spent, and can only be spent, on the particular 
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services the program provides. Measures of the cost of Home 
Start per family served are important^ then, because they 
estimate the quantity of in-kind income being transferred to 
the average Home Start family. Differences in cost per family 
across local projMts reflect differences in resource transfers 
per family from one local project to another. 

Given the available data, there are several alternative 
formulae one can use to estimate the number of ' families 
served by each Home Start projects Data are available on 
family enrollmentj By project at four . relevant points in ^ 
time: on Septeinbey,30, 1973, on December 31, 1973, on March 
31, 1974 and on Juijie 30, 1974. Average enrollment for the . ^ 
October*to-May period must be calculated as a weighted average 
of enrollment at ihese four points in timei Which particular 
method of averaging is used has a substantial effect on estimates 
of average enrollment for certain .local- projects. Because 
enrollment at some projects is typically at seasonal lows in 
Septeniber and Jun^, use of enrollments reported for these 
months would tend^to bias downward estimates, of average enroll- 
ment for October-to*May. The averaging method adopted here 
assumes that December enrollment is representative of the 
five month period from October to February, and that M^rch 
31st enrollment is representative of the three month period 
from March to May. A different averaging scheme would 
reduce enrollment estimates and thereby increase unit cost^ 
estimates for several projects. 

Table 11-11 presents estimates of OCD expenditures per 
family and total resource cost per family for the fifteen 
local projects and fcr a national average. For the October- 
to-May period, average OCD expenditure per family is $896 and 
average total resource cost per family is $1,149. When these 
figures are scaled by a factor of 1.5 to project uni^ costs 
for a twelve month period of full operation , OCD expenditure 
per ^'amily becomes $1,344 and total resource cost per family 
becomes $1,724. 

Both OCD expenditures per family and total cost per 
family vary substantially from one local site to another. OCD 
costs per family range from a low of $681 in Texas*TMC to a 
high of $1,172 in Arizona. Total costs per family range from 
a low of $898 in Kansas to a high of $1,435 in Ohio. Costs 
per family at the highest unit cost site are slightly less 
than twice as high as costs per family at the lowest unit 
cost site. These site^-to-site differences are large enough 
to suggest that families served by low cost-per-f amily projects 
are receiving substantially smaller in*kind income transfers 
via the Home Start program than families served by high cost- 
per-family projects. 

It might be argued that, if all local projects provide 
the same kinds of service and in roughly the same quantities 
to their average families, then differences in cost per family 
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Table 11-11 



UNIT COSTS; OCP EX?ENDITURES AND TOTAL 
RESOURCE COST PER FAMILY 
(October 1, 1973 to May 31, 1974) 



CCD 
Expenditures 







Pat ti* Am 4 1 \/ 


AXabama 


84 


829 


Arizona 


66 


1,172 


Arkansas 


86 


762 


California 


.64 


957 


Kansas 


80 


710 


mclSSClwilvtSpC^ I'D 


61 


830 ■ 


Nevada 


78 


858 


New York 


72 


813 


North Carolina 


66 


915 


Ohio 


72 


1,162 


Tennessee 


77 


951 


Texas (Houston) 


74 


1,037 


Texas (TMC) 


102 


681 


Utah 


/6 


869- 


West Virginia 


80 


1,076 


Average-^ 






All Programs 


76 


396^' 



Total Resource; 
Coat Per Eamily 

X/i73-:;v"i^ 

i,409--:-;-:;:''} 
V979 ■ ; 

1 ,248 .. 

' 898 ■ 
972 ; 

1,282 
1,182 
1,009 

1,435 
i,064 
1,267 

920 
1,145 ' 
1,388 



1,149' 



These figures are calculated as total cost of all Home Start 
projects divided by total family enrollment in all projects 
(1,138 families) . 
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across projects would provide a rough measure of the relative 
cost/effectiveness of local projects. For two reasons* the 
cost-per-family estimates presented in Table 11-11 should not 
be used as measures of relative cost effectiveness.. Firsts 
a large part of the variation in cost per family across local 
projects is due to regional variation in the price of labor 
and other resources. Second^ it is not reasonable /bo assume 
that the quantity of service provided per family is the same' 
from one project to another. Some projects are less expensive 
because they employ f^er staff specialists than other projects 
A project which employs a director/ a secretary and home ^ 
visitors only is not likely to provide the same quantity and 
quality of service as a project which employs, in addition to 
the basic staff people/ an educational coordinator, a, social 
service coordinator, a social service aide/ a home visitor 
supervisor, a nutritionist and 'a psychologist. ^ / 



Summary of Major Findings 

The objective of this chapter has been to describe how 
much the Home Start program has cost during a representative 
period of operation and to provide some insight into the al- 
location of resources across budget categories. Site*to-tSite 
variation in total cost and resource allocation of local 
projects have also been addressed. A few of the major findings 
that have emerged in the chapter are listed below. 

• Between October 1973 and May 1974 OCD expenditures 
on the Home Start program were $1/022 million, or an 
average of $68.2 thousand pet local project. 

• The total resource cost of the program (including 
community contributions) was $1,309 millipn for 
the same period, or an average of $87.3 thousand 
per local project. 

• For a twelve month period of full operation r the 
average Home Start roject would use approximately 
$100 thousand in OCu funds and would consume ap- 
proximately $130 thousand in total resources from 
all sources. 

• As is typical of social service programs. Home Start 
allocates slightly more than 75% of its total 
resources to personnel costs. Slightly less than 
40% of total costs are salaries and fringe benefits 
for home visitors. 

• Site-to-site variations in project cost and resource 
allocations are substantial. Total resource cost at 
the local level would range from $89 thousand to 
$167 thousand on a twelve month, full- operation 
basis. Home visitor salaries consumed a low of 20% 
and a high of 42% of total budgets. The percentage 
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of total resources consumed in the form of ^taff 
specialists, paid consultants and donated pror ' 
fessional time ranged from 4% to 43%* \ 

• Variation in salary scales across projectis for 
a given type of worker (e.g. , home- visitors) 
are not consistent^ with regional differentials in 
the cost of living index.: The structure" of . 
salary scales within sites for different types 
of labor (e.g.,* home visitor salaries- relative to 
the salairy of the project^ director)" is hot consis*, 
tent with the structure of Wge scales the ; ^ 
local labor market for similar types o£ labor. ^ 

• Compared to the average budgets of low income 
families in the same lo^cality, the salaries paid 
to home visitors are quite low. 

• OCD expenditures per Home Start family were $896 
for an eight month period; full*year pCD expendi^ 
tures per family are projected at $1,344,/^ 

The remaining chapters^ in this volume, use these! cost 
findings to address the issues of ii^tra-'program efficiency 
and the overall cost/ef fectiveness of the Rome Start prograt 
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INTRA-PROGKAM EFFICIENCY 



Introduction 

The Home Start program has been fully operational for 
less than a three year period. In any organization ©s*- 
pecially in an organization still in its infancy there exists 
potential for improvement in efficiency. The objective of thts 
chapter is to define the areas in which the efficiency of the 
existing Home Start program can be increased and to present 
specific policy recommendations , by which increased efficiency 
can be achieved. 

The chapter is divided into four major sections. The 
first section discusses the contrmt of the home visit and 
evaluates the potential for improving the effectiveness of the 
hOTie visit process. The second section evaluates the ways in 
which staff time is utilized in -the existing Home Start program 
and suggests ways in which this utilization can be Improved. 
These first two sections .both deal with the general issue of 
the technical efficiency of the existing process of service 
delivery in the Home Start program. The third section deals 
with issues of program cost, salary scales and staff mix. The 
last section of the chapter draws upon the findings' of earlier 
sections to construct model budgets for Home Start projects of 
various sizes in various areas of the country. 



Efficiency of the Home Visit 

Since the home visit is the central feature of Home Start, 
any effort to determine the effectiveness of the existing Home 
Start program must consider the efficiency with which home visits 
are organized and carried out. The average home visitor spends 
60 to 90 minutes each week with each of her focal families. Dur*- 
ing that period she typically devo.tes some time to each of five 
content areas: 

• school readiness of the focal child 

• social-emotional development of the focal child 

• health and nutritional intake of the focal child 

• teaching skills of the focal parent 

• family awareness and utilization of community services 
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In attempting to assess the efficiency of the home visit pro* 
cess we have focused on two specific questions. First, has 
home visit time been allocated in an efficient manner across 
the various content areas? Second, are home visit£i of adequate 
duration? : ' 



During the Fall of 1973 and again during the Spring ^ . 
of 1974 a battery of tests and questionnaires were administered; .^ 5^^ 
to a group of Home Start families in e^ach of - the six suiMnative C^^^^^ 
sites to measure the performance of focal .childiren or^ focal V^.^:^ 
parents in each of the five content areas listed above. u-Availr:i 
able for the same period and the same families is a set of :data 
on certain characteristics of focal children (age, and .nuhiber of 
siblings), focal parents (age, education -arid SES) , home visitors 
(age, education, SES, number of o>m children, \etc. ) 'and- the - " 
home visit (average length, average, time spent on each content 
area per visit, roles and interaction^ of pafenjt, child arid \ 
visitor, etc.)- - V- - \i . . / ' 



i V < *^ r I 



Multiple regression analysis has been-used.to identify 
the extent to which child or parent performance on each of the 
Spring 1974 tests (post^test scores) can be explained in terms 
of the child or parentis performance on the ipSll 1973 tests 
(pre*test scores), the characteristics *o£ the chilSl and/or 
parent, the characteristics of the home visitor 5md the char- 
acteristics of the home visit "treatment** afford that focal 
family. The regression analyses were performed in two stages. 
In the first stage post^test scores were regressed against 
various combinations of the non-program variables (pre*-test 
scores, child characteristics and focal parent characteristics) 
in an attempt to identify a subset of non^prpgram variables 
which explain a statistically significant portion of the varia- 
tion in post-test scores across, focal families...-_In..the second ^ 
stage of the analysis, program variables (characteristics of 
the home visitor and of the home visit) were added to the re- 
gressions to determine the extent to which variations in post- 
test scores can be explained by variations in the home visit 
"treatment" across focal families.^ 



The use of the terms "first stage" and "second stage" does not 
imply that the technical method for calculating regression 
coefficients known as stagewise regression was employed in 
our analysis* All variables likely to affect post-test scores 
— program and non-program variables — were introduced into 
the regression equation simultaneously in the second stage of 
our analysis. The first stage regressions were run only to 
provide the analyst with a standard against which to compare 
the more comprehensive second stage regression results. 
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The objective of this statistical analysis was not to 
determine whether a family's participation in the Home Start 
program improved its performance on the post-test. That de- 
termination is the subject of the Stairanative Evaluation Report, 
a companion volume in this report. Rather, the objective of 
the analyses reported here was to determine whether one type 
of Home Start •'treatment** is more effective in improving post- 
test performance than others. 

The results of regressions relating post-test scores 
to non-program variables are presented in Table HI-l in sum- 
mary form. The results indicate that once pre-test scores are 
included in the regression very few additional non-program 
variables are significantly related to variations in post-test 
scores across families. In the case of tests designed to 
measure child performance tPSI, DDST, S-E and NUTR) , the more 
siblings in the focal child *s family the lower his or her post- 
test score. The magnitude of this •'sibling** effect, whUle. 
statistically significant, is not large in magnitude. Children 
with no siblings scored on average one point higher on the PSi, 
for example, than children with three siblings and two points 
higher than children with six siblings (two points was the 
mean differential between Home Start cUid control children) . 
While the child's age, the SES of the family or the family's 
location in a rural setting were not statistically significant 
explanatory variables once pre-test scores were included in the 
regressions, these variables were significantly related to pre- 
test performance. We cannot reject the hypothesis, therefore, 
that these variables have an effect, if only indirect, on post- 
test performance. 

When program variables — characteristics of the home 
visitor, length of the home visit, time devoted to various con- 
tent areas within the home visit — were included in the re- 
gression equations along with non-program v^iriables, several 
important findings emerged. 

• ♦ Finding: For each of the five home visit content 
areas there is no indication of a meaningful statistical re- 
lationship between the amount of visit time devoted to that 
content area and cnild or parent outcomes in that area . 

Two sources of data were available on the amount of 
time devoted to a particular content area in home visits with 
a particular family. The Home Visit Observation Instrument 
was administered once during the interval between the pre-test 
and post-test to most of the tested families. The data avail- 
able from this source give a one-shot picture of the amount of 
time devoted to each particular content area with a given 
family. The Record of Home Visit Activities Instrument was 
filled out on three separate occasions by home visitors between 
the pre- and post-tests for most of the tested families. 
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Table III-X 



REGBESSIONS DELATING TEST SCX)RES TO NON-PROGRAM VARIABLES 



(••+'• or indicates sign of significant regression 'cotefficien 
"ns" indicates coefficient of variable was not statistical1j!'>^- 
significant) ": 



Non-Program Variable 


PSI - 


DDST. 




Corresponding Pre-*test 


+ 




+ 


Related Pre-test 






+ 


Age of Child 


ns 


ns 


ns 


# of Siblings 








SES of Family 


ns 


ns 


ns 


Parent's Age 


ns 


ns 


ns 


Parent's Education 


ns 


ns 


ns 


Urban/Rural 


ns 


ns 


ns 


— % Variation Explained 


66 


56 


33 



NOTR 
+ 

ns 
ns 

ns ' 

ns 

ns 

ns 

20 



+ 

ns 

nS 
ns 
+ 

ns 
ns 
9 



PSI: Pre-school Inventory Test 

DDST: Language Scale of the Denver Developmental Screening Test 
S-E: Task Orientation Schaefer Behavior Inventoiry 

{social-emotional measure) 
NUTR; Index of total nutritional intake, Food Intake Questionnaire 
M-T; Mother Teaches Score on High/Scope Home Environment Scale 



Pre-test score on DDST used. 
Pre-test score on PSI used. _ 
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These data, while self-reported, give a three-shot picture of 
time allocation within the home visit for a given family. 
While these two sets of data have obvious limitations as 
definitive measures of the amount of emphasis given a particular 
content area with a given family over an eight month period, 
we would expect high enough reliability that the families who 
received the most visit time in a particular content area would 
as a group achieve the highest test scores in that content area. 

All of the attempts to regress post*test scores on the 
amount of home visit time devoted to relevant content areas 
(e.g., time devoted to school-readiness and parental teaching' 
skills for the PSI or the DDST) as well as non-program variables 
indicated no meaningful statistical relationship between treat- 
ment intensity in a content area and child or parent performance 
in that area. Table III-2 presents some representative results 
for the PSI test. Over 100 separate regressions were run -- 
most of them for the PSI and DDST scores (where Home Start-to- 
control differences were the largest) but a significant number 
of regressions were run for test scores measuring performance in 
all five content areas. The results unambiguously reject the 
hypothesis of a time-to-outcome relationship. 

The two regressions in Table III-2 provide .good illus- 
trations of the kinds of results obtained. The first equation 
indicates that the more time spent on school-readiness with the 
child, the lower the child* s school-readiness (PSI) score. The 
regression coefficient of TSR is not statistically significant, 
so we cannot reject the hypothesis that no relationship exists 
between visit time on school-readiness and PSI performance. 
The second equation indicates that the more time spent on 
parental teaching skills in the home visit the higher the focal 
child* s PSI score. Again the regression coefficient of the 
relevant variable (TPTS) is not statistically significant, so 



Attempts to correlate time spent in a given area as measured 
on the Observation instrument with time spent in the same 
area as measured by Record instrument yielded rather dis- 
couraging results. The correlation coefficients are as 
follows; 

School-readiness with the Child: 0.07 

Social^Emotional Development with the Child: 0.06 

Health and Nutrition with the Child: 0.21; with the Parent: 0.31 

Teach Skills with the Parent: -0.02 

Awareness and Utilization of Community Services: -0.04 
Only the two correlations for the health/nutrition area are 
statistically significant at the 95% level. 
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Table I I I- 2 
REGRESSION RESULTS FOR THE PSI TEST 

4 ■ 

PSI = -11.9 + 0.33 PSI- + 0.94 DDST- - 0.33 SIB - 0.17 TSR 
(3.31) (0.11) ^ (0.14) ^ (0.18) (0.45) 

n = 105; r2 = 0.69 

PSI^: Spring 1974 score on the PSI test 

PSIj: Fall 1973 score on the PSI test 

DDST^: Fall 1973 score on the DDST 

SIB: number of siblings in focal child's family 

TSR: home visit time ffpent on school^readiness^ 

Standard errors are given in parentheses below regression 
coefficients. 

n = sample size ^ 

PSI - -13.5 + 0.-32 PSI- + 0.94 DDST- - 0.31 SIB +0.37 TPTS 
(3.44) (O.il) ' ^ (0.14) ^ (0.18) ' (0.48) 

n - 105; r2 =s 0.70 

TPTS: home visit time on parental teaching ability^ 
Other symbols are defined above. 



Data used as measures o£ these variables in the regressions 
reported here are from the Record of Home Visit Activities 
instrument. Similar results to those reported here are ob- 
tained when data used to measure these variables come from the 
Home Visit Observation Instrument. 
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again we have an indication of no relationship between visit 
tiine and outcome. v 

Discussion of Results i Since *we have some reservations 
about the accuracy of our measures. of time allocation within 
the home visit, we must also have some reservations abbut the 
validity of statistical analyses based on these measures. We 
will shortly have additional data on the allocation of home ,\. 
visit time. This data will give us an opportunity to. assess, . 
the accuracy of the time use data and to, repeat the regression 7 ' 
analyses reported above. ^ ^ . . ^ . , 

Results reported in the Summative Evaluation Results . , ;/ 
volume of this study indicate that the Home Start programlias 
produced significant gains in school-readiness, f or. B[6iae .Start 
children but has not produced similarly significant gains, in 
most other areas. The findings presented ih the: jPrdgram Analysis 
volume of this study indicate that heavy emphasis is currently 
placed on schools-readiness in the typical home visit. 1, These 
two findings, taken by themselves, might suggest to the reader 
that only by devoting jnost of the available hc»iie visit time to 
a content area can performance in that content area ^be.iit^roved. 

The results of the regression analyses reported liere con- 
tradict that conclusion. If we were to group home visitors into 
three categories, those that devote well more than. average time 
to a content area, those that devote well less thaiv average 
time to that area and those in the middle, our regression re- 
sults indicate no differences exist in the performances of the 
focal families served by the> three groups. Approximately one- 
half of the home visitors in our sample devoted more than half 
of the available home visit time to school-readiness related 
activities. While our regression results do not indicate what 
minimum amount of time should be devoted to this area (we would 
not want to recommend that less than one-third of visit time 
be used on school-readiness), the results do suggest that the 
existing heavy emphasis on school readiness is not cost-effective 

A second important implication of our results is that 
even if some home visit time is saved by de-emphasis on school- 
readiness, without s om e further changes in the planning and 
implementation oF" home visits simply devoEing extra time to 
some other content area is not likely to yield improved per- 
formances in those other areas. The regression results in- 
dicate that those home visitors who devoted above average 
time to health/nutrition, to social-eiaotional development or 
to parental teaching skills did not produce above average per- 
formances in those areas. The lack of^ a strong and consistent 
relationship between time-input and family performance across 
all content areas suggests there is potential for substantial 
improvement in the effectiveness of the home visit process. 
But such improvement will not be forthcoming from a simple 
reallocation of time within the home visit. 
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♦ ♦ Recommendations : While statistical results suggest 
that the current focus of the typical home visit is not 
efficient, the results do not suggest what the optimal home 
visit should be. In fact^ there is no optimal home visit; 
no particular approach would work for all home visitors and 
for all families. In*-field supervision of home vi3.itors and 
the use of specialists to accompany home visitors in the 
field occasionally are the two techriiques which are flexible 
enough and potentially powerful enough to imiprove the effective r* 
ness of the home visit process. Special assistance should be 
provided to home visitors in the area of nutrition education ^ 
and someone with special training in nutrition should occasion ^" 
ally accompany home visitors in the field" ^ 



Characteristics of Home Visitors 

Several regression analyses were performed in an attempt 
to find a set of home visitor characteristics which were sta*- 
tistically related to the test performance of focal families. 

♦ • Findings: There is no evidence to indicate that certain 
types (e.g. . more highly educated) of home visitors are more 
effective than others in producing test gains among focal 
families ■ 

Several kinds of data were available which could be used 
to classify home visitors into categories which might be cor- 
related with the success of focal families. Project directors 
had been asked to classify home visitors as "most effective", 
"least effective** and "of average effectiveness" on the basis 
of subjective judgment. The outside observers who recorded 
information for the Home Visit Observation instrument were 
asked to rate home visitors on a number of personality charac- 
teristics (e.g., alert vs. tired, confident vs. nervous, 
active vs. passive/ etc.)^ In addition/ information was avail- 
able on the^ home visitor's education/ whether she had children 
of her own/ whether she had formal training or work experience 
in areas related to early childhood education, etc. 

When home visitor characteristics were included as 
additional (to non*program variables) explanatory variables 
in regression equations for post-test scores, no meaningful 
relationships were obtained. . Effectiveness ratings provided 
by project directors often entered the regression equations 
with negative coefficients (the higher j^the effectiveness 
rating the lower the performance of the focal family on test 
batteries) and were never statistically significant. Educa- 
tional attainment entered with a negative but statistically 
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insignificant regression coefficient. Previous training in 
early childhood edacation, previous work experience in re- 
lated areas ^d the jttresence of pwn^childrjsn j^ei^eJXOt^related . 
Vo the performance of the home visitor 's focal famiries. 

The inclusion of the observer's ratings of the home 
visitor on the Home Visit Observation instrument did enter 
the regression equations with statistically significant 
coefficients (% of variation explained rose from 66% to 72%), 
but the estimated coefficients had nonsensical implications. 
The results indicated that the ideal home visitor v?ould be 
shy but outgoing, very involved and excited but quite passive, 
very formal but highly flexible, very confident but highly 
defensive — in short, schizophrenic. Observer ratings ci: 
home visitors have not provided useful insights into the 
character of the "successful" home visitor. 

The most important result that emerged from the 
attempts to relate home visitor characteristics to the per- 
formance of families on test batteries is the lack of any 
meaningful relationship between years of schooling and family 
outcomes. The available salary data indicates that some Home 
Start projects are paying higher salaries to home visitors 
with college degrees. While there is no evidence to indicate 
that persons with a colle 9 education should not be hired in 
the future, there is als nO evidence to justify paying such 
persons a premium salary. 



Use of Staff Time 

Part of the data collected from local Home Start projects 
in preparation for this report consists of information on the use 
currently being made of the home visitor, director and specialist 
time. An analysis of these data suggests two areas in which the 
efficiency of the existing Home Start program can be improved. 

• • Finding: There is evidence that the outcome gains recorded 
by Home Star;, families decline significantly when contact time 
be tween the family and the home visitor falls below 90-120 minutes 
per family per week. There is no evidence to indicate that outcome 
gains are si^ificantly higher when average contact time is above 
the 90-120 minute range. 

Statistical Evidence: Time'-use data for home visitors 
in the six summative sites were lined up with data on focal family 
test scores and family background; regression analysis was used 
to analyse the relationship between test scores and home visitor- 
to-family contact time. They indicate that Spring 1974 scores 
on the Pre-School inventory test were two points lower (signi- 
ficant at the 99% level) for those children served by home 
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visitors whose stverage contact tiine J^itli^^^ 

asntfcSrmalTy "l^eXow 90^ family per we^. Results ob- 

tained for the Denver Dsvelopmental Screening Test indicate 
that Spring 1974 scores on that test were one point lower (sig- 
nificant at the 97% level) for Home Start children whose home ; 
visitor reported her normal contact time per family per week 
at less than 120 minutes. To put the magnitudes of these dif- 
ferentials in perspective, a two point decline on the PSI or a 
one point decline on the DDST would essehtiall;,* eliminate the 
difference between Home Start and control-group children re- 
corded in the Summative Evaluation volume of this report. 

Discussion of Results i Since the typical home visitor 
spends roughly 30 minutes of her total contact time per family 
per week outside the formal home visit, total contact time in 
the 90*- 120 minute range translates into an average- home visit 
of 60-90 minutes. It is important to note that in five of the 
fifteen Home Start projects for which data is available average 
contact time is currently below the 90-120 minute range. 



• • Recommendations i Data on home visitor time use suggest 
that those families with caseloads in excess oi: 12--13 families 
had difficulty maintaining an average of 90--120 minutes of 
contact time per family per week. In contrast^ contact time 
tended to rise well above the 90*ir^ minute range when case- 
loads fell below 9-- 10 families. It is recommended that home 
visitors not be assigned caseloads in excess of 13 families" 
n or less than 9 families under normal circumstances. 

• ^ Findincf; The degree of home visitor supervision across 
Home Start_projects depends largely on the presence of a staff 
member whose primary responsibility it is to provide such super- 
vision . 

Evidence and Discussions An analysis of time use data 
obtained from local Home Start projects indicates that both the 
amount of time spent on and the frequency of home visitor supers- 
vision are highly correlated with the presence of a staff member 
who is primarily responsible for field supervision of home visitors. 
A project director alone has too many administrative responsibil- 
ities — financial management^ coordination with the local sponsor 
agency and with the regional administrator^ hiring and training 
of new staff members ^ general staff administration and community 
relations — to provide adequate in*field supervision of home 
visitors. The availability of additional core administrative 
personnel not primarily responsible for supervision (assistant 
directors, educational coordinators and social service coordin- 
ators) does not, per set guarantee adequate in*-field supervision*. 
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• • JBecommendation: Each Home Start project should provide 
at least ai-weekly in^field supervision of each inome visitor .^ 
A full-time staff person lahouia m mfXey^^'^at ^e^geh'^lgcm W6- 
qect to ^ provlde such supervision as tnat_sta£t person;s prxmary 
responsibility . At small projects, with. few home visitors, . the 
supervisor could be given part*time responsibilities as home 
victor to a small number of families; or as social seisirices 
coordinator. The supervisor should monitor . the cpntpnt of 
the home visits in an effort to produce a strong and consis* / 
tent relationship between vipit time spent on a particular 
content area and child/parent outcomes in that area. 
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Budget Control 

This section discusses two areas of inequity or inef- :\ 5 
ficiency in existing cost and expenditure patterns across 
and within local Home Start prpjects/- 

• • Finding: Average weekly saIaries-o£ home visitors are 
substantially below the average weekly budget of low income ' 
families-^ at every Home Start location. Site^^to'^aite variation 
in ratio of home visitor salaries to loy incomer-budgets atre " 
too large to be explained in terms of 3ite■^to^s^t^&^ variation in ^ 
the effectiveness of home visitor staff* Site^tO'^sIte variat^CTis 
in the ratio of home visitor salaries to the prolefet directory's 
salary are too large to be explained in terms df site^to-^site 
variation in staff responsibilities and qualifications . 

Evidence and Discussion : A brief! examination of the data 
presented in Table Il*-10 in the previous chapter-, should be 
sufficient to convince the reader of the accuracy of these 
findings. The average homo visitor is currently paiid a salary 
sufficient to provide less than 70% of a low income stanuard 
of living. The low income budget used here is the U. S. Depart* 
ment of labor's estimate .of the spending of an. average low incc^e. 
family of two adults and two children. The average home visitor 
has four cHlldren in her family; 48% of the 108 home visitors 
for which information is available indicated that ho one else 
in her family was working at the time. While low salary scales 
for home visitors do not seem to currently adversely affect the 
operation of the Home Start program by encouraging high staff 
turnover rates and by reducing the heme visiter *s dedicata.on to 
the program^ they may have such an effect in the long nui.^ 

Site-to**site variations in salaries of home visitors' and 
in salaries of project directors are not consistent with regional 
differences in the cost of living (as measured by site-*to-site 
variation in low income budgets). Home visitor salaries range 
from a high of 85% to a low of 52% of the local lo\^ income 
budget; the corresponding range for director's salaries is 93% 
to 197%. 



^*This is supposition^ not based on actual statistical findings. 
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Such differentials in cost-of-living*adjusted salary scales 

imply some degree of inequity Jji_sta^f_re^ 

-Home*^15taxtrpiftf jiectis . ^ Similar 'Ijiequity^ls apparent in the 
ratio of home visitor to director salaries across sites. At 
some Home Start jsites project directors are. paid more than 
2-1/2 times the average salary of home visitors; while in 
other sites the differential between director and average 
home visitor salaries is as low as 13%. 



• ♦ Recommendation ; Differentials in salary scales across projectSj - 
should be tied more closely to regional differentials in the cost -^n^ 
of living index. Salary differentials within sites {e.g. ^ directdr ..v^ 
salary relative to home visitor salairy^) should be tied more closely V'! 
to wage differentials that exist in the labor market for different /,. V 
categories of labor. TT^ ' 



# # Finding; There is substantial variation across Home 
ritart projects in the number of staff employed per-fami^ 
in various personnel categories . Whiie -local projects should 
be encouraged to experiment with alternative seirvice delivery 
ipodelSf some projects appear to under**^phasiae and- others 
tend to over-emphasiae particular personnel categoriesT 

Evidence and Discussion; A wide variation exists across 
Home Start projects in the number of home visitors^ the number 
of core administrative personnel and the number of various 
specialir*t3 employed per family enrolled in the program. Two 
local projects employ a project director, a. secretary/ bookkeeper 
and the remainder of the project staff consists entirely of 
home visitors — essentially a skeleton staff. Another projects 
with approximately the same number of focal families, employs r 
in addition to home visitors, a director, a program coordina- 
tor, two secretaries, a social service coordinator,/. a social 
service aide, an educational coordinator, a part-time 
nutritionist and a part-time psychologist. The director, the 
secretary/boolckeeper and the home visitors are the only 
personnel employed at every local project; the ntamber, 
training and responsibilities of other personnel vary widely 
across the existing Home Star-*: projects. 

An analysis of personnel budgets of local projects 
suggests that certain local projects employ staff specialists 
whose training and responsibilities are heavily concentrated 
in a single service area. One project's personnel budget 
lists four educational specialists but no nutritionist nor 
social service coordinator. Another program employs two 
social service coordinators and a nurse but no educational 
specialist. As was mentioned above, two local projects 
employ no staff specialists at all. The absence of staff 
specialists at some projects and the heavy concentration of 
such specialists in a single area at other projects indicates 
a great diversity in the emphasis local projects place on 
particular areas of service delivery. 
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While data are not available on enough Home Start 
projects to- permit a stati-stical analy&is -of- the relationship 
between variations in family outcomes, some analytic judgments 
can be made. First, it is fairly widely accepted that as 
additional resources are devoted to achievement of a particular 
objective, a point is reached at which further increases in the 
quantity of resources delivered yields smaller and smaller 
increases in results. This argument suggests that a heavy 
concentration of Home Start resources to one area of service 
delivery may not be cost/effective « in the sense that some ^ 
of those resources would yield a higher return were they devoted 
to a different area of service delivery. Second, as desbribed 
in the original Home Start Program CSuidelines , the Home Start 
program is designed to deliver some quauitity of a wide variety 
of services to focal families* A heavy concentration of re- 
sources < in one particular service area is not consistent with 
the original philiosophy of the Home start program-i 

• • Recommendation; The absence of st^ff specialists at 
some local Home start projects and the heavy concentration 
of specialists in one particular service area at _ other lo"cal 
projects suggest a need for a more careful scrutiny of the 
degree to which resource allocation across budget categories 
is consistent with the relative emphasis that should be 
placed on achieving various program objectives. 
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Model Budget 



OCD's policy for the National Home Start Demonstration has, 
been to provide the same level of funding to all local Home Start 
' projects f regaraiess of enrollment levels and regardless of the 
local cost of living index. This policy produces site-^to-^site 
differentials in the ability of projects of different sizes and 
in different cos t-of* living areas to provide services to focal 
families. When funding levels at all sites are uniformly set 
at the level appropriate for a project with an average number of 
families in an average cost-^of-living area, then projects with 
more families apd projects in higher cost areas have to curtail 
services per family. Projects with fewer than average families 
or projects in areas where the costs are lofW have the options of 
delivering more services per family, increasing salairy scales or , 
reducing efforts to supplement OCD funds with community^ contri- 
butions . 1 

• • Finding; A policy of tailoring the amount of federal 
funds provided to each Home Start project to enrollment levels 
and the local cost of living would not be difficult to implement . 
Such a policy provides several advantages that are not available 
under the existing policy of equal funding to all sites; 

• Eliminates the disincentive to recrui t a larger 
group of focal families that exists~under the existing 
equal -^f undxng policy . 

• More nearly equalizes in-kind income transfers per 
family across local projects . 

• Increases the number of families that can be served 

by the Home Start program for a given level of national 
appropriations . 

Building a Model Budget ; The construction of a model budget 
that ties OCD funding to project enrollment and the cost of living 
index is not a difficult process; it is largely a matter of 
following a set of mechanical rules. The model budets presented 
in Tables lll-^S through lll**5 at the end of the chapter serve to 
illustrate the process involved At a few points along the way 
a policy judgment must be made about a particular characteristic 
of a model Home Start project. The policy judgments that underlie 
the budgets in Tables III-^S to III-5 are presented in detail in 
the footnotes to those tables and are based upon the policy 
recommendations presented in this report. 

Once a model budget has been developed for Home Start pro- 
jects, withdifferent enrollments for an average urban area in the 
U.S./ the cost of living indices provided by the U.S. Department 
of Labor (see Table lll-*6) can be used to inflate or deflate the 
"average urban area" budget to reflect differences in the cost 
of living in different U.S. locations. Estimates of OCD expend*- 
itures and total project cost are presented in Table lll-*7 for 47 



The local project's ability to exercise this option is constrained 
to some extent by OCD's 10% matching fund requirement- 
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TABLE III- 3 



MODEL BUDGETS FOR HOME STARO? 

PROJECTS SERVING 80 FAMILIES 
IN AVERAGE COST OF LIVING 
URBAN AND RURAL LOCATIONS 



1* ^ ^ 

URBAN AREA-^ RURAL AREA' 



PERS0K17EL 


102,071 


87(004 


Home Visitors^ 
4 

Director 


49,088 


45,856 


11,453 


10,651 


Coordinator /Supervisor ^ 


9,408 


8,749 


Nurse/Nutritionist ^ 


9,408 


8,749 


7 

Secretary /Bookkeeper 


7,526 


6,999 


p 

Fringe Benefits 


8,688 


8,100 


Paid Consultants 


6,500^ 


6,000 


NON-PERSONNEL^^ 


22,000 


22,000 


OCD Total 


124,071 


109,004 


12 

Community Contribution 


12,407 


10,900 


GRAND TOTAL 


136,478 


119,904 


UNIT COSTS: 






OCD 


1,551 


1,363 


Total 


1,706 


1,499 



♦Footnotes on following page. 
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4 

5 



Footnotes to TABLE III-3 



Content 



Cost of living index ~ 100. 



Cost of living index = 93; unless, ot^ierwise indicated 
items in '^rural" column are* 93% of items in urban ;dolumrt# 

Ei^t home visitors with 10 , family caseloads; salaiy 
scale set at 75% of U. S. pepartunent of ^Labor *S' .e^^ 
of low income family's average;budget in iirba^ are^^^^^ 
percentage points above existing Home Start atveragely^ 



Salary set at 140% of low income. budget percehtageS 
points above existing Home Start ayeragfe). ' r^ ; V/ 

Salary set 115% of low income budget so that, salary of 
nurse/nutritionist and coordinator/supervisor jrould be ' ^ ^ 
equal. ■ v ' ^ ^.V--^ 



Salary set at 115% of low, income budget (the average of 
the ratio of licensed practical nurses %salaries,,ta XoT»f'f _. 
income budget for 21 largest!. motropolit^ 
two percentage points for training in nutrition; LPN, - ^ " 
salaries f rom, U. S- Department of. Labor;; . ttonthly :iabo^^ ^ 
Review^ April 1974). 



8 
9 



Salary set at 92% of low income budget :jthe average of 
the ratio of secretaries* salaries to ^low income budgel^ii^^^ 
in 21 large U. S. mrtropo^tah areis pltis 6 perceri^^ 
points for training as bookkeeper;/ data, oh secretarialV^-- 
salaries from u'. S. Department of Lab6r#, Area Wage SurK :;kk 
yeys^ September 1973). 



Set at 10% of staff salaries, (approximate average per-r .^^ ^-^^ 
centage currently prevailing for 15, Home .Start projepts^>.^ 



Set at current projected 12 month spending for average 
15 Home Start projects (rounded to .near est $500). , v,: 



10 
IX 



Set at approximately 93% of orresporiding urban figute. 



set at current projected 12 month spfending for the avextr;; 
age of 15 Home Start projects (rounded t'b nearest $1,^000^1^ 
Rural/urban amounts ^e same on the . assumption that highri: 
er transportation costs will compensate' for low cost of'/'' ' 
items in rural area. - 



12 
13 



Set at 10% of "OCD total*' to reflect minimum matching 
fund required by OCD, 

Corresponding cost total divided by number of families 
served. 
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TABLE rii-4" ■ ■ 

MODEL BUDGETS FOR HOME . START . 
"l^ROJECTS^ERVmCSOTaMILIES"^ — 
IN- AVERAGE COST OF LIVING 
URBAN AND RURAL LOCATIONS 



'if 



' ■^■<:<T''''^^■' 





URBAN AREA 


. RURAL ^fcEA'>: 


PERSONNEL 


71,486 ■ : 


/ ' 66,95Sf ;<i' 


Home Visitors ^ 


24,544 


22/928^;,; 


Director 


11, 453- j '. 


^ ' 10>651 


Coordinator/Supervisor^ 


9,408 


8,749 


Nurse/Nutritionist ^ 


- -7 ,056 / . 


8,749r' ■ \" 


Secretary/Bookkeeper 


7,526, 


5,i49 j;. 


Fringe Benefits ' 


5,999 ^ 


5,633' ■ 


5 

Paid Consultants 


5,500 


5,000 


NON-PERSONNEL ^ 


19,000 


19,000 


CCD Total 


90,486 


85,959 


Community Contribution 


9,049 


8,596 


GRAND T&TAL 


99,535 


94,555 


UNIT COapS: 






OCD 


1,810 


1,719 


Total 


1,991 


1,891 



ERIC:: 



^ See notes to Table I II- 2 for detail. 

2 

Caseload o£ 12 families. 

Supervises four home visitors plus serves as home visitor to 
two families. 

^ Works a 30-hour week,. 

^ Reduced by $1,000 from corresponding entry in Table III*'2 to 
reflect lower spending for fewer families. 

^ JReduced by $3,000 from corresponding entry in Table III-2 to 
reflect reduced transportation costs for fewer families* 

48 
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TABLE III-5 



^MODEL"BUDGET&-~FOR- HOMB-^START — 
PROJECTS SERVING 110 FAMILIES 
IN AVERAGE COST OP LIVING 
URBAN AND RURAL LOCATIONS^ 



URBAN AREA 



RURAL AREA 



PERSONNEL 

Home Visitors^ 
Director 

Coordinator/Supervisor ' 
Nurse/Nutritionist^ 
Secretary /Bookkeeper 
Fringe Benefits 
Paid Consultants^ 

NON-PERSONNEL^ 

OCD Total 

Community Contribution 

GRAND TOTAL: 
UNIT COST: 

OCD 

Total 



125,611 

55,467 
11,453 
18,816 
'l4,112 

7,526 
10,737 

7,500 

25,000 

150,611 
15,061 

165,672 

1,369 
1,506 



116,846 

51,588 
10,651 
17,498 
.13,124 
6,999 
9,986 
7,000 

25,000 

141,846 
14,185 

156,031 

1,290 
1,418 



5 
6 



See Table III-2 for details. 
Caseloads of 12 families. 

One full time supervisor of six home visitors and one 
supervisor of three home visitors with a two-family 
caseload in addition. 

Two nurse/nutritionists working 30-hour weeks. 

increased $1,000 from Table III-2 to reflect higher 
spendMq for more families. 

Increased bv $3,000 from Table III-2 to reflect higher 
spending for more families. 
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metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas in the U*S. — for 

projects with 5.0, .80_,aiid_110^f amiliesL.enroXled.i Corresponding. 

unit cost estimates are presented in Table III-8. 



Discussion of Results : In addition to providing proxi- 
mate guidelines to OCD for estimating the cost of starting up 
new Hcrnie Start projects in various areas/ the information in 
Tables III-7 and.lll-8 provides some valuable evidence of the 
effects of regional variation in the cost of living index and! 
differences in enrollment levels on the cost of the Home Start 
program, in constructing the model budgets resented here, an 
effort has been made to devise Home Start models that are 
capable of delivering roughly the same quantity of Home Start 
services per family regardless of the level of project enroll" 
ment and the local cost of liviaig. A comparison, then, of the 
data in Table III-7 suggests that OCD would have to spend 
roughly the same amount of money to deliver a **model" quantity 
of Home Start services to 50 families in Anchorage, Alaska as 
it would have to deliver the same quantity of services to 110 
families in an average non-metropolit2ui area in the South. 
This suggests that if both projects operate with equal efficiency % 
the existing Home Start project in Alaska can only deliver half th; 
resources per focal family as the existing project in Texas 
(TMC) because OCD is funding both at $100 thousand per year * 
This discrepancy dramatizes one of the implications of the exist*- 
ing OCD policy of equal funding at all sites. 

A second and^equally important implication of the existing .' 
OCD funding policy' is that it creates a disincentive to recruit- 
ment of a larger group of focal families. Consider the Boston, 
Massachusetts row in Table XXX-7. The costs estimates presented 
there are probably reasonably accurate estimates of the cost of 
a "model" program at the existing Home Start site in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts (20 to 30 miles from the edge of the Boston SMSA) . , 
On the basis of the information in the table, a "model" program* 
is feasible at the existing Massachusetts site for $100 thousand 
of OCD funds only for 50 families. An expansion of enrollment 
beyond 50 families will reduce the quantity/quality of service 
provided to each focal family, it is interesting to note that 
the two projects operating in the highest cost of living loca* 
tions are, in order, Alaska and Massachusetts. The two projects 
currently with the lowest enrollment of focal families are, in 
order, Alaska and Massachusetts. With $100 thousand in OCD 
funds regardless of enrollment levels the project administrators 
in these two sites are faced with a difficult tra<^e-off between 
serving a larger segment of the community and reducing the 
quantity/quality of service provided. 

To the extent that the equal funding policy discourages 
recruitment of a larger group of focal parents, it represents a 
serious obstacle along the most obvious route to improving the 
cost/effectiveness of the Home Start program. Table 111-8 
suggests that there are very signific2uit economies of scale 

5-1 
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TABLE III-6 

United States Cost of Living index (Fall 1973) 

(Me*i;qpjciliJ;;an_an^._Hp.nrMftjtropolitan^^^ 

Area 



Urban United States 100 

Metropolitan areas 102 

Nonmetropolltan areas , , 93 

Northeast: 

Boston^ Massachusetts . . . " , no 

Buffalo, New. York lOO * 

Hartford^ Connecticut \ 109 

Lancaster f Pennsylvania 99 

New York-Northeastern, New Jorsey 106 

Philadelphia , Pezuisylvania-^Now Jersey 103 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 98 

Portland, Maine 101 

Nonmetropolltan areas 97 

North Central: 

Cedar Bapids, Iowa* . . .l . 97 

Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 105 

Chicago, Illinois-Northwestern, Indiana .... 106 ^ 

Cincinnati, Oh io" Kentucky- Indiana 95 

Cleveland, Ohio 99 

Dayton, Ohio , . 95 

Detroit, Michigan loi 

Green Bay, Wisconsin. 97 

Indianapolis, Indiana . . • lOO 

Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas 99 

Milwaukee, WisconGi;i - . . lOQ 

Minneapolis*-St. Paul, Minnesota 101 

St. XiOuis, Missouri-Illinois* 98 

Wichita, Kansas 95 * 

Nonmetropolitan areas 97 

South: y < . 

Atlanta, Georgia. . - 94 

Austin, Texas 88 

Baltimore, Maryland 103 

Baton Bouge, Louisiana. 90 

. Dallas, Texas ,92 

Durham, North Carolina. v, . . . 97 

Houston, Texas 92 

Nashville , Tennessee 93 

Or lando , Florida 96 

Washington, D. C. -Mary land, Virginia 104 

Nonmetropolitan areas 89 

West; 

Bakerfield , Cali fornia 96 

Denver, Colorado^ 4 . . . 97 

Iios Angeles-'Lohg Beach, California 104 

San Diego, California . . . 101 

San Francisco^'Oakland, California 109 

Seattle-Everett, Washington 103 

Honolulu, Hawaii " , 121 

Nonmetropolitan areas 97 

Anchorage, Alaska ; . . ^ 147 



(1) Source; U. S. Department of Labor, Mcmthly j[^bor Review 
p. 59. 
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TABLE 111-7 

OCO £XF£NDltl]RSS KXD MTAL BODGCTS FOU 'tiODEli" HOME STAttT PROJECTS 
m SCtXCTEO UHBAK AND RUHAL AAEAIS^ 



Urban Coltfld State* 

Ketro^Lltan Areas 

IConcetropolitAh 'Areas.. * . * 

Northeast 

Bostor^r Ma«s 

Buffalo, !i*V 

Hartford, Conn 

Lancaster r Pa 

New Vork - Northesatern N*J« 
Philadelphia, Pa, - N*J* ♦ * 

Pitt«btir9hr Pa 

Portlands Maine 

^ionmotropolltaii Areaa* * * * 



50 PAMX^1£S 

OCD Total 
Budaet 



Expenditures 

* / ii'i — 



99*5 
90*4 
98.6 
89*6 
95.9 
93.2 
SS*7 
91.4 
87.8 



worth Central 

Cedar Rapids r Iowa 87*8 

Chanpaign * Urbanaf ill 95.0 

Chlca90, 111. - Northwestern Ind.. . . 95*9 

Cincinnati* Ohio * Ky. - ind 86.0 

Clevelandf Ohio 89.6 

Dayton, Ohio 86*0 

Detroit, Mich 91.4 

Green Ba>\ Hie 87*8 

lndla*MpollS' Ind 90. S 

Kansas Clty^ ^to* * Kana 89*6 



Milwaukee " St. Patilr HLnn. 



90.5 



Minnisapolis - St. Paul, Minn 91.4 



IXl 



St. Louisf KO* - 
Wichltdf Kanaas. . . - 
Konmetropolitan Areas 



South 

Atlanta* (3a* .*.... 

, Austin, Tex 

Baltiinoref Hd. ^ . . * . 

Baton Rougef La 

OaXlaSr Tex 

i>urba:at H.C 

Houston^ Tex 

NashvlXlo, Tenn 

Orlando* Fla 

Ka8hin9tonr D.C. - Md. - 
Nonmetropolitan Areas. . 

West 

Bakersfleld, Calif. . . 

[>onverr Colo 

San Olcgor Calif* * * * 
Los Anqeles - ion4 Beach> 
S^n rrahclsco - Oakland, 
Seattle Everett^ Hash* 
Honolulu* Hawaii * * * * 
Iton^tropolltan Areas* * 

AnchQra<3e, Alaska 



Calif. 
Calif. 



88*7 
86.0 
87.8 



85.1 
79.6 
93*2 
81.4 
83.2 
87.8 
83*2 
84*2 
86*9 
94.1 
80.5 



86.9 
87* B 
91.4 
94.1 
98*6 
93*2 
109.5 
87*8 

133*0 



Budget 

101.5 
-92.6 - 



109.5 

99.5 
108.5 

98*5 
105.5 
102. S 

97.5 
100*5 

96.5 



96*5 
104.5 
10S.5 
94.6. 
98.5 
94.6 
100.5 
96.5 
99.5 
98.5 
99*5 
100.5 
97.5 
94.6 
96.5 



93.6 
87.6 

102*5 
89.6 
91.6 
96.5 
91.6 
92*6 
95.6 

103*5 
88.6 



95.6 
96.5 
100*5 
103.5 
108*5 
102.5 
120.4 
96*5 

14S*3 



BO FAHILISS 
OCO Total 



E^endllu 

126!6 
115r4 



136*5 
124.0 
135.2 
122*8 
131*5 
127*8 
121.6 
125*3 
120.4 



120*4 
130.3 
131.5 
117.9 
122*8 
117.9 
125.3 
120.4 
124*0 
122.8 
124*0 
125.3 
121.6 
117*9 
120.4 



116*6 
109.2 
127.8 
111*7 
114.2 
120.4 
114*2 
115*4 
119.1 
129.0 
110*4 



119*1 
120.4 
125.3 



;ures 



127.8 
150*1 
120*4 



182*4 



Budget 
136*5 
139.2 
-12679— 



150*1 
136*5 
148.8 
135*1 
144.7 
140.6 
133*8 
137.8 
132.4 



132.4 
143.3 
144.7 

129*7 
135.1 
129*7 
137*8 
132*4 
136*5 
135*1 
136.5 
137*8 
133.8 
129*7 
132*4 



128.3 
120*1 
140*6 
122*8 
12S*6 
132*4 
125*6 
126*9 
131*0 
141*9 
121.5 



131*0 
132.4 
137.8 

liht 

140*6 
165*1 
132*4 

200*6 




110 FAKILIBS , / 

GO Total 

Budget 
155*7" 



Expenditures 

153.6 
^1:4 OtO— 



165*7 
151*0 
164*2 
149.1 
159*7 
155.1 
147.6 
152*1 
146*0 



146*0 
158*1 
159.7 
143*1 
149.1 
143.1 
152.1 
146.0 
150*6 
149.1 
150.6 
152.1 
147*6 
143.1 
146.0 



141.6 
132* S 
155.1 
135.6 
138*6 
146.1 
138.6 
140.1 
144.6 
156*6 
134*0 



144*6 
146.1 
152*1 

IIS:! 

155*1 
182*2 
146*1 

221.4 



169.0 
— 154*0- 



182. 
165. 
180. 
i64. 
175. 
170. 
162. 
167. 
160. 



160. 
174. 
175. 
157. 
164. 
157. 
167. 
160. 
165. 
164. 
165*7 
167*3 
162.4 
157.4 
160.7 



155.7 
145.8 
170.6 
149.1 
152*4 
160*7 
152.4 
154.1 
159.1 
172.3 
147.5 



159.1 
160.7 
167.3 

m 

200. S 

ieo.7 



243.5 



ERIC 
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i^e figures In this table were obtained by Scaling "urban area" totala iii Tables 111-3 through 111-5 by the cost 
o£ llvin9 Itvlex (divided by 100) for each location appearing m Table 111*6. 
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TABLE III-'S 

Unit Cost»^. OCU and 7ot«l Costs oer Family for *«odel* Boae start Projects 

Iti Selected ^xbvn fitid Kurfli Areas 

OCO Total CCD Total 

;vR£sa Expe.idi tares Budget Sxpenditurea Budget 

tfrl>an Unil^ed States * 1810 1990 i550 1710 

Metropolitan areas 1850 

Notimetropolitan areas 1680 1850 1440 1530 

Boston, Hass 1990 2190 1710 1880 

Btffalo, N*y 1810 1990 1550 1710 

Hartford* Conn 19 70 ■ 2170 1690 1860 

Uncastor. Pa 1790 1970 1540 1690 

Hew York - Ko-^heastern N.J 1920 2110 1640 1810 

Philadelphia^ Pa 1860 2050 1600 1760 

Pittsburgh, Pa 1770 1950 1520 1670 

Portland. Maine 1830 2010 1570 1720 

Nonnetropolitan areas 1760 1930 1500 1650 

Worth Central 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 1760 1930 1500 1650 

Champaign - Urbatia, 111 190C 2090 1630 1790 

Chica^o^ 111. - »orthwestern Ind 1920 2110 1C40 1810 

Ci.ici.inati. Ohio - Ky. - Ind 1720 1890 1470 1620 

Cleveland' Ohio . ^ 1790 1970 1540 1690 

Dayton, Ohio 1720 1890 1470 1620 

Detroit, Hich 1830 2010 157D 1720 

Oreer. Bay^ wise 1760 1930 1500 1650 

Indianapolis, Itid. 1810 1990 1550 1760 

fCansas City^ Ko. - fcatisas 1790 1970 1540 1690 

Milwaukee, Wis 1810 1990 1550 1700 

Minneapolis - St. Paul, Kinn 1830 2010 1570^ 17i0 

St. Louis, Mo."- Ill 17 70 1 950 1 520 1 670 

Wichita r Kansas 1720 1890 1480 1620 

Normetropolitan areas 1760 1930 1500 1650 

Atlanta, Ga 1700 1870 1460 1600 

Austin, Tex 1590 1T50 1360 1500 

Baltimore^ Md i860 205U 1600 1760 

Baton Rouge, La. ... > 1630 1790 1400 1540 

Dall^s^ Tex. 1660 1830 1430 1570 

Durban, «.C 176D 1930 1500 1650 

Houston, Tex 1660 1830 1430 1570 

i^ashville, Ten.i * . . . 16S0 1850 1440 1590 

Orlando, Fla 1740 1910 1490 1640 

washir^ton, O.C. - Kd-. - Va 1330 2070 1610 1770 

HOns^etropolltan areas r . . 1610 1770 1380 1520 

west 

Bakersfield, Calif 1740 l9lo 1490 1640 

Denver, Col 1760 1930 1500 1650 

los A^^golos - Long Beach, Calif l**'! 2070 1610 1770 

Sar. Diego, Calif. 183C 2010 1570 1720 

Sa.T Francisco - Oakland, Calif - 1970 '>170 1690 1860 

Seattle - Everett, Wash 1860 2050 l^OO 1760 

Ho.iolutu, Ka^-aii 2190 2410 , AO 2060 

SoiL-rtetropolitan areas . . . + . v - . . . 1760 1930 ^00 1650 




1510 
1370 
1490 
1360 
1450 
1410 
1340 
1380 
1330 



1330 
1440 
1450 
1300 
1360 
1300 
1380 
1330 
1370 
1360 
1370 
1380 
1340 
1300 
1330 



1290 
1200 

1410 
1230 
1260 
1330 
1260 
1270 
1310 
1420 
1Z20 



1310 
1330 
1420 
1380 
1490 
1410 
1660 
1330 



1660 
1510 
1640 
1490 
1597 
1550 
1480 
1520 
1460 



146C 
1580 
1600 
1430 
1491 
1430 
1520 
1460 
1500 
1490 
1500 
1520 
1480 
14 30 
1460 



1420 
1330 

1550 
1360 
1390 
1460 
1390 
1400 
1450 
1570 
1340 



1450 
1460 
1570 
1520 
1640 
1550 
18 ZO 
1460 



associated with increases in the nuiober of families enrolled 
at a given. Home Start project, OCD expenditures per family at 
a Hcxae start project in an average rural area are $1719, $1363 
and $1290, respectively, for enrollment levels of 50r, 80 and 
110 families* In the design of the model budgets an effort 
has been made to devise hypothetical programs which provide the 
same quantity of Home Start services per family re^ar<51ess of 
the level of enrollment. If this effort has been successful, 
the three unit cost estimates referred to above suggest that 
for each million dollars in federal apprc^riations for the 
Home start program, 582 families can be served if all projects 
enroll 50 families, 734 families can be served if all projects 
enroll 80 families, and 775 families can be served if all 
projects enroll 110 families; the quantity of service . provided 
per family is the same in all three cas^s* These figures 
suggest that by increasing enrollments per project from 50 to 
80 Home start~can provide 26% more Home start servxces for the 
same million dollar 8 of OCD fundSj and by expandingL_enrollments 
from 50 to lio families per project 33% more benefits are jgroduced 
ayain for the same million dollars ^ Clearly, any policy that 
discourages recruitment of additional focal families is reducing 
the cost/effectiveness of the program. 



Recommendation; The existing OCD policy of providing the = * 
same level of funding to all Home Start ^ro3ects should be altered ^ 
insteadjg OCD should adopt a policy of tying funding levels to ' 
regional variations and to local enrollment levels. Local projects 
should be actively encouraged " to expand recruitment efforts. 
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IV 



COST/EFFECTIVENESS OF THE HOME STAS7 PROGRAM 



There are several techniques available for evaluating 
the relative merits of alternative uses of scarce resources. 
The most widely used technique is cost/benefit analysis. 
Its application requires accurate ineasures of the monetary 
value of both the costs and benefits of a particular program 
or investment project. If the monetary value of benefits 
exceeds the monetary value of costs, the program or project 
should be undertaken. A second analytic technique is-least** 
cost analysis. Its application requires a well defined set of 
absolute objectives, the availability of two or more alternative 
programs by which the objectives can be achieved and accurate 
estimates of the costs associated with each alternative pro*- 
gram. The least^cost program is chosen. A third technique is 
constant-cost analysis. It consists, essentially, of a listing 
(often in qualitative terms) of the benefits that would be pro- 
duced were a given level of resources invested in alternative 
programs . 

Cost/benefit analysis and least-cost analysis are not 
useful techniques for evaluating the cost/effectiveness of the 
Home Start program. CostA>enefit analysis is not useful because 
no measures are available of the monetary value of the benefits 
produced by Home Start. The Home Start program provides a whole 
range of services to the families with which it works. Insuff in- 
dent evidence is available with which to measure the value of 
these services in monetary terms. Least-cost analysis is not 
useful because at least some of the objectives of the Home Start 
program are not absolute, school-readiness , for example, is not 
a categorical (achieved/non-achieved) objective. 

The technique that remains, constant cost analysis, has 
an important disadvantage relative to the other two techniques. 
Its output is not a decision (buy/don^t buy) but a set of facts 
that a policy-maker can use to reach a wise decision. Were this 
chapter to provide a full-blown constant cost analysis of the 
Home Start program, at a minimum a substantial part of the 
Executive Summary volume would have to be repeated here. 

The objective of this chapter, therefore, is to frame the 
question o£ the cost/effectiveness of Home Start in such a way 
that the reader can better utilize the findings reported else- 
where in the report to address the issue: Does the Home Start 
program represent a wise use of scarce resources? Two qualified 
judgments about the cost/effectiveness of Home Start will be 
presented here, and a small amount of new information will be 
introduced, but in the end the ultimate question is left 
unanswered. 
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Unit Costs: Head Start and Home Start 



Table IV^I presents measures of OCD expenditures per ,/ 
family enrolled in the Home Start program and OCD expenditures/ 
per child enrolled in the Head Start program* In tHe four states 
— Alabsuna^ Arkansas ^ Texas (Houston) and West Virginia — fojr 
which Head Start data are available^ the federal- governinent^spent 
less per Home Start famiJLy than it spent per iaead Start child. 
For the eight month period ^ October 197 3,,to May..l974.r in states.: : . 
listed above OCD spent $917 per family on Home Start and $l;l75 
per child on Head Start. No data are available on the value „of/: 
community contributions to the Head Start projects so no com* 
parison is possible of total resource cost per unit between the , . 
two programs. 

Estimated annual expenditures^ obtained by scaling 8-mont!h 
figures by a factor of 1.5^ are $1^376 for Home Start and $1/763 ' 
for Head Start. On the basis of these estimates of annual cos^t^ 
OCD could provjLde either 7 27 families with twelve /months' worth 
of tho kinds of benefits a Home Start project provides or 567 
children with twelve months* worth of the kinds of benefits a 
Head Start project provides. 

A part of the analysis presented in the Summative Results 
volume of th6 study is a comparision of the relative outcome gains 
recorded by Home Start and Head Start children. Home Start child- 
ren from Kansas and Ohio as well as from .the four states listed 
above were included in the summative analysis. The results 
indicate that the Head Start and Home Start programs produced 
similar outcomes in several areas " school-readiness ^ socio- 
CTibtional development and physical development. Only on the 
first of these three measures were gain scores for children in 
the control group lower by a statistically significant amount. 
Home Start performed slightly better than He&d Start on achieving 
measured increases in the mother's teaching ability, but both 
programs showed significant gains over the control group. Head 
Start performed better than Home Start on measures of child health 
and nutritional intake. Head Start superiority in the health area 
was largely the result of a larger percentage of Head Start child- 
ren receiving immunization shots. In the areas in which the 
services provided by the two programs overlap Head Start appears 
to have a slightly better record than Home Start — principally 
because of the better nutritional scores recorded for Head Start. 

Qualified Judgment ; The Home Start program was initiated 
to deliver a specific set of services to the families it enrolls. 
Aside from the improvements that can be made in the efficiency 
of the program as it currently exists, the Home Start program 
appears to be a cost/effective mechanism for providing that set 
of services to its client families. The slightly better perform- 
ance of the Head Start program in those areas in which the 
services of the two progrsuns overlap is not great enough to 
establish beyond question that the services provided by Head 
Start to 567 children are of greater social value than the 
services Home Start could provide ^ for the same amount of funding ^ 
to 727 families. The reader should bear in mind that part of the 
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Table IV-1 



COMPARISON OF UNIT COSTS FOR 
THE HOME START AND HEAD START PROGRAMS 

(10/1/73-5/31/74) 



Home Start Head Start 

OCD OCD 

Expenditures Expenditures 

Site # Families Per Family # Children Per Child 

Alabama 84 829 124 1648 

Arkansas 86 762 182 728 

Texas (Houston) 74 681 1500 1165 

West Virginia 80 1076 179 1376 

Average 81 917 496 117 5 
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higher nutritional scores recorded by Head Start children is 
the result of the free food ^provided to them via the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture's Head start Food Program. In 
addition it should be noted that the relative cost/effective- 
ness of the two programs depends to a certain extent on where 
the projects are locat^ed* In low density rural areas a center- 
based Head Start project is just not a viable alternative to 
Home Start. 

Overall Cost/Effectiveness ; 

The findings reported here should not be used to argue 
that Home Starts in general, is a more cost/effective program 
than Head Start* Although the two programs are substitutes for 
each other in some service delivery areas {notably in the area 
of school-readiness), there are other areas in which the 
principle objective of Home Start, the development of parental 
teaching skills, is largely outside the scope of the Head Start 
program. In contrast, one of the important if indirect services 
provided by Head Start, day care services for mothers who work, 
is a product Home Start cannot be expected to provide espec- 
ially since the presence of the focal mother is an essential 
ingredient in the home visit process. Since the benefits pro- 
vided by the two programs do not always overlap, the relative 
cost/effectiveness of the two programs cannot be judged by 
comparing unit costs alone. 

The first responsibility of the research s\Mtanarized in 
this report was to address the question of whether the Home Start 
program is a cost/effective mechanism for providing the specific 
services which the program was designed to provide. Based on 
the research results that have been obtained, the answer to that 
question appears to be **yes.*' A broader and more complex question 
remains to be addressed; whether Home Start is a cost/effective 
use of the resources it consumes. The answer to this second 
question depends upon one's judgment as to whether the benefits 
provided by a given quantity of resources invested in the Home 
Start program are of greater value to society than the benefits 
provided by the same quantity of resources invested in some other 
way. The second responsibility of the research summarized in 
this report was to provide adequate measures of the quantity of 
resources invested in the Home Start program and an adequate 
evaluation of the kinds and quantities of benefits the program 
has produced. The policy makers who read this report have the 
ultimate responsibility for using the information provided to 
assess the merits of the Home Start program relative to the merits 
of the immense range of alternative uses of public funds. 



The value of this food was not included in the cost of Head Start 
projects and therefore nutritional gains would be somewhat off- 
set in the cost-effectiveness analysis by increased resource usage. 
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